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Changes in the occupational and' educational ^ 
aspirations and expectations of fifth and sixth grade children over a 
6-year period were studied. In 1969,"a guestib|ina ire was aduinistered 
to 355 students fro« a rural nountain schools 'and 3 urban schools in 
low-income areas in 3 Kentucky counties. In« 1975, 199 students from 
the same rural mountain schools and 292 from 3 Fayette County schools 
serving low-income areas were given the same questionnaire. Both 
years, the urban sample was half black and half wiite, whereas the 
rural Appalachian sample was all white., she gaest ionnaire consisted 
of questions about. the students' aspirations and expectations, i 
influence' of various people on their future plans, and their parents' 
influeJTte on their educational goals; Some findings vere: 
expectations were lower than aspirations both years; in 1969 only 
27. 8X of the black' males and 25?S of the white urban males aspired to 
professional-technical jobs, while in 1975^ 58. 7X and 46. 3X 
respectively did; In 1975 bla.ck urMn^ales projected higher career 
and educational goals^than^ in 1969;. white' rural boys .projected much 
lower goal^ in 1975; in 1 975,-females still projected higher 
educationjal and occupational statuis ^levels than did\the boys; and 
black girls indicated higher parental aims, up from 74* to 82%. 
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OCCUPATIONAL Al^D EDUCi^IONAL GOALS OF LOV^INCOME 
CHILDREN IK KENTUQKY, 1969 AND 1975. 

... by . - 

Anne V, Gabbard-and A; Lee Coleman 

- In 1969 a group of fifth and sixth graders from low-income areas in three 

Kentucky counties answered a questionnaire concerned with educational and occu- 

pational goals. A similar group was questioned in 1975^ T^is report loc^s 

briefly at what changes in the attitudes and aspiriations of elementary school 

children have occurred during the past 6 years. In order to make the data * 

avatilable as soon as possible and in a form readily usuable by e^cators and 

others, this report is based on percentag.es and -percentage differences. More 

sophisticated analys^g^ will be presented later* 

The 1969 sample groups consisted of all children in the fifth and sixth 

» 

grades of four rural mountain schools (98 in Prater--Borders and 4lillard- 
Hensley, schools, Magoffin County, and 88 in Rogers and Red River Valley 
schools, VJolfe County) and all the fifth and sixth graders in th:uee urban * • 
schools (169 in Carver, Jeff Davis, and Johnson schools in Fayette County). 
The 1975 sample consisted of 199 fifth and sixth graders from the' same rural 
mountain schools and 292 fij^tlfKand sixth graders from three Fayette County 
schkDols serving iow-income areas^ (Johnson, Ashland, and .Harrison), In each 
year A few children were absent on the days of the survey, and a few were 
eliminated because they were not low-income or were belie^d so retarded that 
•they could not answer the simple c[uestionnaire. The sample from the urban 
schools in both 19^9 and 1975 was half bl,ack and half white, whereas the rural 
Appalarchian sample for both years was all white » Both urban and rural samples 
were about evenly divided between boys and girls, and the rural. sample in both 



^Carver and Jefferson Dp^vis schools were closed between 1969 andU975, 
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'69 and '75 was, a$/a whole, slightly younger than the urtan group. In 1969 

. the average age of the rural children was II.4O, years compared with 11.4 for 

V v_ ^ . , ^ ......... 



the urban group, and in 1975 the ages ^p?^^n.6 and 12.0, respectively. 
1975 saii5)le of white children, both urbatt^d" rural, the girls ^.were younfeer than 
the boys, whereas the xreKrerse was tirue ia tbe urbark^lack group. The age dis- 
parity between males and females was quite slight in 1969 and the relationship 
was the same for all groups, urban and rural, black and white— the girls being 
only very slightly younger than the boys, 

OQCm-himP^ aspirations AKD'ijS'EeTATIONS 
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The students were asked two kinds of c[uestio'ns about their occupational 
goals. One dealt .with their aspirations (what kind^f jot! they would like if 
they could do anythin'g they wanted), and the other dealt with their expectations 
Cwhat kind of job they really expected to have some, day). Predictably, expec- 
tation's were somewhat lower than aspirations in both 1969 and 19'?5.«\ That is, 
more students named professional, managerial, or higher technical jobs when 
asked about their aspirations than did when asked what kind of job they really 
expected tp^have^. For example, 63^ of the entire sample in 1975 and 5^^, of the 
1969 sample^aspired to jprofessional or managerial jobs, but only 52^ in 1975 
arfd 51^ in I969, really expected to obtain kind of job. 

From the above mentioned figures it is evident that aspirations^ 1975 '{ 
were somewhat higher on a scale of social prestige than in 1969* Lookihg at \ / 

the sami>les more closely reveals' that this increase is to be found mainly among 

\ 

the urban boys,/ In 1969 only 27,8:^' of the black males and 25^ of the white- 
urban males aspired to jobs in Wie p;rofessional-technical category, but in 
1975 approximately twice as many desired this type of job .(58, 7 and ^6,3%t • 
respectively). .Correspondingly, there was not so mucih interest in the **blae 
collar" jobs as' there had been in 1969 (Table l)« Although more of the urbanj^ 
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TABLE 1 . JOB ASPIRATIONS BiT RESIDENCE, RACE, AND SEX: , ». 

.PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION. SY "LSVEL Of JOB ASPIRED TO, I969 AND 1975 ^ 
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black and urban white males aspired to professional-type jobs in 1975 than in 
19699 a rather large proportion mentioned service jobs as their desired occu- 
pation * Within this category fall such occupations as policeman, fireman, jan- 
itor, cook, hospital orderly, and barber, laghteen percent of the blacks and 
19^0 of the white boys aspired to these types of jobs in 1975 compared with 33 - 
and 30^, respectively, in 1969 • This was the highest percentage in any category 
in 1969 for these boys, In 1975 the service category was still high in the 
choice of the urban boys, ranking second, Ihe urban girls, black and white, 
showed lj.t tie change, in their aspirations; about three-fourth aspired to pro- 
fessional or technical jobs in both 1969 and 1975. Nursing and teaching were 
mentioned most often, 

The specific job most desired by the urban black boys in 1975».Has th^ of 
athlete, with 20 out of the 63 black males(or 32^) mentioning this Vcof^sion 
(Pig, 1). Six out of 71 urban white boys (or 8%) mentioned athlete (Fig. Z). 
Fourteen percent of the urban white boys aspired to truck driver, and this was 
the most frequently named specific occupation^^among them. However, more of the 
urban white boys mentioned professional jobs,' such as veterinarian, engineer, 
or scientist, than did their rural counterparts ir^ 1975 or their urban counter- 
parts in 1969. 

* Policeman, which was the occupation most desired by both black and whiW 
urban boys in 1969 (20?S of black boys and 28^ of white boys), was mentioned by . 
only \\% in each group-ii 1975 • Physician or lawyer was aspired to by \Ur% of 
the urban blacks in 1969 and^ 12^^ of the urban whites, but fejJ^-ttTpdpularity 
to 5 and k%, respectively, in 1975. The shift of urban black males to the 
glamour occupation of athlete (32^), which is classified in the professional 
job category, acccumj^s^lfo^ great increase in level of aspiration for this 
gr^up, Nevertheless.,, the urban black boys, as did the urban \ihi^e boyd,, men- 
tioned a wider range of professional occupations in 1975 than th^y^^id in 1969* 
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^Percentage Aspiring to Each Occfupation 
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Although the percentage mentioning physicia;ps or lawyer wais down, there was 

in 'X975 increased, mention^ of y-eterinarian , minister, pharmaCi^st , banker, en 
.gineer, ayid scientist, " 

There was a startling. change, in the reverse direction, -in the aspiration 
of rural white modntain bpys (Table 1 anjfvFig, 3). ' Whereas" 44. 6j5 wanted pro-/ 
fessional jobs in 1969, only 24,2Jg did id in, 1975. Accordingly, there* was an 
increase' in the number of boya^ desiring, ;''blue collar" jobs, with the largest 
incre^be in the operatives category (jj^.i^n 1975 Vmpared with l4^'in 1969);^ 
In 1975 welHovVr half (56^) aspired tV. Occupations in the operatives .and 
craftsmen or foremen categories. But. tinifRe the urban boys very few rural 
boys desired service jobs, perhaps refiebting ^]|5b^ lower -incidence-ofLguc^ 
jobs in rural areas. It is difficultjito ascertain how much of this downward 
shift can be attributed to a real^apR of ambition or a downtrodden feeling 
and how "much should be attributed tp- the sudden rise in pre^ge,' or m}rstique, 
of truck driving and the "C-B" (Glt^ens* Band) radio/^ further contributing 
factor might be the increased acti-yUy in the coai/^ning industry/^n the 
Eastern Kentucky mountains and it ^'/subsequent eobnoraic impact trucking/ 
and related occupations. Truck sJi^ex was by far the specific occupatio;i(> 



most oftett mentioned by the rur^l boys, Twenty-seven.out^f 95 boys* (26J^) // 
mentioned' this job in 1975, ^ti^' the next, most often-menMoned jobs wfi4 
carpenter (8^) and mechanic (k)., The corresponding^ift from the pro- 
fessional categories occurred' largely in the^felliwifng occupations: \Qffo of 
the boys aspiring to the teaching proife^sion in 1969 down .to 6^ in</1975, % 
men^ning veterinarian in/1969 down to zero in /975 , 8^ ment^USning scientist 
or engineer in 1969 down to 1^ in 1975. 

Whereas the rural, hbys shifted downward ybn a prestige' scale in their 
occupational aspirations, tlie rural girls ideated higher aspirations in 1975 
than they did >in 1969/(Tayi'e l). • Three-fourths (74,7^) 0^ the yural girls ' 
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desired professional jobs in 196? c^mjiared with 85.3% in 1975 and. there was 
a corresponding d^d^^nward shift in the percb<ijage desiring clerical jobs from 
18% in 19^ to 3% ih 1975 • 

Nursing anoteaching still head the list of jobs m«§t desired by girls 
rural o^urban, /black or white (Pigs. 6-10)» However, the .p^jscentage of girls 



desiring these particular jobs was down slightly from 6 years agoT^^cept in 
the case of teaching asra desired occupation among white urban girlaf ^ Here, 
there was an^ increase ftom'.35^ to ^2?S, In general, there was a ^der range of 
jobs mentioned by all girls' in ^975, Jobs such as recreatiog^orker, athlete, 
mechanic, carpenter ,^farmer|; horse trainer afld social wori^& were mentioned in 
1975 » but not in 1969. Only one ^ri in 1969 aspir&i^ the profession of 

;erinarian in 1969., but 5 ' - 
did in 1975$ and 10 girls in:i975 wanted y/x)sf ^ police officer/ whereas none 



physician, but ^ did In^ 1975; no girl mentioned 



had in 1969. Although 8 'feirls (7 vthpHe^al and 1 white urba;n), or 3% noted 
housewife as their desired occjagrCtJ/f^ in 1975 as opposed to only 1 white urban 
girl (0.6%) in<a969, and^^mi^^ most girls still prefer the traditional fe- 
male jobs of nursa/teajpiler, or secretaryVvthere is a beginning, smattering, 
of interest ifr Dominations whicSh^ha^ve traditionally been held by jnales. ^ 
VheX a^ing children! of this age group what theyswould like to do if they 
couid^o anything they i^ranted, one naturally expects^nswers .which are not 

sarily realistic, ^ And w§ do indeed see many children in this 1975 sample 
reaching for the stars — ^particularly the urban black males in their desire to 
emulate- the many .talented*black athletes performing in the OlyniJpics and pro- 
fessional sports today. On the other hand, the resp'onse of the rural males 
is somewhat contradictory to expectations And seems best explained as a upique ' 
(and perhaps temporary) fascination with truck driving and its increased pres- 
tige, whiph has been reflected on several TV shows and in the economic advances 
of^^roickers in the coal fields, e interesting, feature of this aspiration is 

18 * . 



that it is protably an attainable goal (assuming gpod economic cqft(aLMons) for 
the iWo aspiring to it| and conversely, the aspiration to be professionalirWic: 
letes is most likely an unobtainable goal for most of the 36^ black boys as- 
piring to it. An awaretiess of this is'refl^cted somewhat in the -sresponse of 

these boys to the question, "What kind of job do you really expect to have wh^n 

» . - • . . \s 

3''ou grow up?** Two-thirds of the rural white boys expectje.d to have the ^ame ^ 

job to whicfi they aspired, whereas only 55^ of the bl^ack bjbys mentioned the 

^identical job in response to both the aspiration and expectation questions. 

Ihe highest correlation between jobs desired and job expected was among the 

t 

rural white girls, 76^ of whom both desired and expected to obtain the sam^ 
job. The lowest correlation vas among the urban white females — only ^7% ex- 
pected to get thQ job they would really like to have. 

These figures are in keeping with the assumption that expectations will be 
lower than aspirations. A comparison of Table 1 with Table ^ shows that, Kith . 
the ^.ception.of the black niaJLes in 1969, expectations for both years were 

- .... . 

somewfat lower than aspirations — that is, fewer children expected professional 
jobs than aspired to them. The exceptions were the 23/5 of the black males who 
" aspired to profesqjional jobs in 1969 compared with the 35^ who said they act- 
uelly^^e^ip^cted to achieve this type job, Ihe girls continued* in 1975 to have 
much higher aspirations arid expecta;tions than the boys. There was a slight 
rise in the e:cpectsLtions of rurfiil white gir^s during the 6-yekr period. The 
black urban girls remained about the same in their level of expectation, but 
the white urban girls had somewhat lower expectations than their 1969 counter- 
parts. 

As with job aspirations, the greatest difference between the twd time 
periods occurs among the iDoys — with expectations of urban black artd white boys ► 
much higher in 1975. than in 1969; and expectations of rural white youth much 
lower in 1969t Since most of the bt^ think they really will have the job they 



TABLE 2.- JOB EXPECTATION? BY RSSIDE3^CE, MCE, AND SEX: 
PERCilJTAGE DISTRIBUTION By -LEV?L OF JOB .EXPECTED , 19^9 AND 1975 
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Technical 


20.0 


74.4 


45.9 


39.3 


■ 66.8 


50.9 


52.1 


Fanners 


lO.'O ' 


2.4 


6.4 


0.0 


1.9 


3.6 


0.0 




3.5 i 


Managers, 












1.8 








Proprietors 


0.0 , 


0.0 


0.0 , 


5.4- 


■ 1.9 


0.0 . 


2.2 


1.2 


Clerical, 




















Sales . ' 




12.3 


. 5.8 


1.8 


3.6 


1.8 , 


9.4 


4.4 


5.0 ■' 


* • 

Craftsmen, 


'V J 








» 










Foremen 


25. 6T 


0.0 






1.9 


10.9^ 


0.0 


5.7 - 


- .9.0 


Operatives 


32.2 


0.0 


.16^.9 


\21.4 : 




, ^..8 ■ 


1V6 


7.3 


11.5 *■ 


Service ' 




















Worker 


3.3 


8.5 


5.8^ 


.. ,12*5 ■ 


13.1 


29. ' . 


15.6 • 


,17.5- - 


12.5 


Laborers 


8.9 


2.4 


-■ 5.8 


' 8.9 


^ 5.6* 


0.0. 


4.8 


• 4.8 




AIL 


100.0 


lod.o 


100.0 


100,0 


' 100.0 


100.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






(82) 


(172) 


(56)' 


(54) 


(55) 


(64) 


(229) 


(401) 
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want, the same a^lxed-to jobs appear as expected ^ jobs, with only/a slight 
.decrease in frequencies among the professional jobs and a sliglit increase in 
the blue-collar jobs. Many children who do not name identical jobs as aspi- 
rations and expectations name an expected jobv inHhe same occupational cate- 
gory. For instance, a rural boy may name^^truck dri'^er as his desired occu- 
patlon and farmer as- his expected job. These Jobs are close on an occupational 
prestige scale. Likewise^ a black urban boy may hope to. become an athlete* 
but really expects to become a physician. Both of these occupations are in 
the professional category, and thus we see onl^a slight shift downward in 
expected occupation, but a far from perfect correlaliion between decided and 
expected jobs, , ' \ 

Thus, it would appear that while a>few children are more "realistic" in , 
their expectations than they are in their aspirations, many childfen in this 
age group still are rather unrealistic (and probably fluctuating), in their 
job choices and expectations. Although it is difficult to completely 

understand the great increase in the level of aspirations and expectations 

J' 

' of urban boys, especially the blacks, and the great decline among inral boysi 

/ 

one can view the former as quXte encouraging and the latter as not altogether 

... h. 
discouraging. For if low-income youth, particularly^ blacks,, are to rise to 

higher economic and social levels, they must first aspire ^to do so. It is^^ 

therefore encouraging to see tHeqe urban youth looking up into fh«^-s4;^^ 

for surely the dream must precede th^' reality. On the other hand, it is 

not discouraging to see the rise in prestige of jobs such as truck-driving, 

for there will never room at the top for everyon^e and to encourage all to 

so aspire may be neither fair nor honest. Therefore, it may behoove our 

.soqiety to raise the prestige apd infeome-level of very necessary — but 

heretofore rather iisdained-^vocations, ' ' 



INFLUENCES ON OCCUPATIONAL GOALS ^ . / A- 



One of the questions on both the 1969.and 19^ questionnaire's attemptbd 
to determin:€riJhat influence the advice of yarious people close to the children 
Bight, havp on their future plans,,. The children, vere .queried directly as to 
whosp^dvice was most importsint to tHem. ' ^' 

In botfi 1969 and 1975 parental advice was valued .most highly by these 
students (Table 3). The* ruiral children snpwed no change over the 6-year 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ' - / ' '■ /■ 

periods Tlie gi:^ls still considered their mothers' advice most important, and 
the boys looked to their fathers, . c 

The urban group as l^hole valued -mother's a^dvic^^ore, than father 's^ 

This was true of all urban children in ig?^male or female, black or white, 

«> 

and was true, also for all except the wljite, males in 19^9^ More of this » 

&• 

latter group considered father ^s advice most important in I969? hut the re- ^ 
verse was true in 1975 * However, the/ perceniage valuing the mother ^s opinio^i 
most 'in 1975 was only slightly higher than that favoring father (^^8 percent 
compared with ^3 percent), ^ ^ * ; . 

Although the black urban girls* valued their mothers' opinion most in 
both 3,969 and 1975, there was an inczease in 1975 .in the percentage in this 
group who sought their fathers* ^dvice (up from 5^ in 1969 to n% iji 1975)* 
The other two urban groups showed little change over 6^" years. In both year^^' 
almost 50^ of the black males considered their mothexs' advice most important 
and about. 35^ valued their fathers* advice most. --^Almost three-^f ourths of the 
white urban girls in both years thought their mothers' advice most important 
to them, ^ / / ^ ' 

Three thing's stand out in both 1969 and 1975* First, parental advice 

is far mor0 important to these children than that of any other persons. or 

' f 

groups. No other type/ of person was named by as many as 10^ of any group 
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TABLE 3. MOST IMPOHTj 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUPION. BY 



FUTURE PLANS: 
OP' PERSON NAMED, ' I969 AND 1975 







i\ura± 








uruaii 










White 
Male ' 


•White 
Female 


Total 


White- 
' Male 


. vrnite 
Female 


Black 

Male»' 


Black 
Female 


Total 


7. 

Total 










-1969- 












Mother 


24.4 


62.5 


43.3 


37.2 


73.8 


47.2 


^85.7 


61.5 


51.9 . 


Fathead 


. ' 62,2 


21. -5 

4 


42.1 / 


. 48.8 


11 ;8 


35.3 . 


4.7 


24.8 


33.9 . 


Sibling 




9.1 . 


, 6.-7 _ 


. 2.3 


■ o.a ,/ 

/' 

• 

4.8 


5.9 


. 0.0 


„/..9 


^.3 


Other 
Relative 


• > 


f:i 


•0.6 , 


4.:8 


2.9 ' 


2.4 


3.*8 

A ' 

2.5 


2.1 


Teachet* ^ <. 


* * 
2;3 


3.4 ■' 


' 2. .8 


2.3 


4.8. 


2.9 


0.0 


• 2.7' 


Preacher 


.0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


.,o.b 


0.0 


.2.9 


2.4 


1.2 


I 

' 0.6 , 


Actult Friend- 
Neighbor 




2.5 


1.7'-^- 


2.3 


2.4 


' .2.9 


2.4 


2.5 


2.1 / 


Other kids , 




0.0 


i.1 


.0.0 ' 


O -.O , 


0.0 


2.4 • 


0.6 


0./ - 


Otjtier 


, 3.3 . 


0.0 


•1.7 


■ 2^3 


2.4 . 


0;0 


0.0 


^ 1.2 


/.5 


TOTAL 


100. a 


100.0 ■ 


100.0 


'100.0 


100.0 . 


100.0 


100.0 


100;0 


160.0 


N = • , 


■•(90) , 


(88); 


(178). ■ 


(34>', 


(42) 


(43)- 


(42) 


(161). 


(339); 

!5 













-1975- 
















Mothey 


21.5 


63.3 


42.9 


47.6 


72.1 


49.2 


. 6^6 


60.2 


53.0 






Father 


64.5 


24.5 


44.0' 


42.8 


11.1 ^ 


36.1 


. 17.1 


25.8 


55.5 






Sibling 


, 4.2 


5.1 


4.7 


4.8 


2.8 


^.9 


4.3 


*4.1_ 








Other 

Relative- 
» 


3.2 


■. 2.0 


. 2.6 


3.2 


2.8 


' f.9 


4.5 


5.8 


3.3 






Teacher 


2.2 


3.1_ 


2.6 


1.6 


5.6 


3.3' 




3.8 


' 3.5 


9 




Preacher 




• 0.0' 


0.5 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 , 


0.2 




t 


Adult Kciend- 
Neig^ibor 


0.0 


2.(S^ 


1.1 


•0,0 


2.8 


0.0 


T*.4 


1.1 


•1.1 • 






Other kids' 


, 1.1 


O-.O 


0.5 


*o.o 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 :. 


■0.4 


0«4 






pther 


"2'2 ' 


't);o' 


1.1 


0.0 


1.4 


1.6^ 


0.0, . 


0.8' 


0.8 






^f^. 

TOTAL 


foo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 . 


100.0 


f 


ERIC/. 


N « 


(93); 


■ (98) 


(191) 


(63) 


. (•72)- 


*(6l).. 


• -(70) 


(.266) 


(457) 





/ 
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in either year. Second, boys ;Beem to value Vp^x fathers' ^yibe^morp^than 
girls do and,^ conversely, girls tend* to valu^ tlieir mothjefi/s* advice mote^than 
boys do. This doea not^i however, contradict the thix^i trend: that urb^n boys 

value their mothers '^advice much more than do rural boys. In part, this is/ y 

/ ^ / ' ' J ' 

undoubtedly due to* the greater number of broken ^marriages in the urban low- 
come soreas (pa^icularly among blacks) than, in rural low-income areas. 
In addition to th^^ question, "Vfhose advice is mos*^ important^o^you 
about your future plans?, the children were asked to check, on a list, each 
of the types/ of person with whom they had talked about their future plans. 
Again, parents were named far more often than others, and this was" partic- 
ularly true of the mothers (Table if). With the exception of the white urban 
and rural boy^ in 1969 and the white rural males in 1975i mothers rank as* 
the person talked to most by each group of children. 

Fathers were reported most talked to .by the rural and 'urban white boys 
in 19697 but only by the rural boys in 1975 Brothers, sisters, and other 
relations were consulted by one-fifth 'to one-fourth of all groups in both 
svryey years. Teachers were listed by 10 to 30^ of the^ various groups in 
he two years. In 1975 black urban boy^ and girls lifted teachers moKe than ^ 
any other group did. Ministers were named by fewer than 10^ of all groups 
in each year, ' >• 

A major change occurred over the 6-year period in t)ie numj)er of children 
interacting idth their peer gr.oups. With th,e exception of the white urban ' 
girls, all groups indicated sharp increases in the percentage who had spolten 
with "other kids," Ihere was also a large decrease in the number '.q£ children 
whp reported %ilking with adult friends or neighbors. These percentages are 
given in .Table' ij-. 



/ 



ERIC 



24 
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TABLE PERSONS TOTH mm CHUDREW SAY IHEY TALKED ABOOT FOTURE JQB: 
PERCENTAGE WiO NAT/ED EACH TlfPE Op PERSON, I969 AND 1975 



Rural 



Urban 



White 
Male 



White 



White White Black 
Male Female Male 



Black • 
Female Total 



Total 



'Mother 

Father 

Sibling 

Other 
Relative 

Teacher 

Preacher 

Adult Friend- 





• 






61.8 


53.8 


62.9 


• 52.6 


48.4 




24.7 


26.3 


20.6 


28.1 ■ 


24.2 


12.4 




12.9 


1.0 


'0.0 


0.5 



-1969- 

46.7 f 67.4 
51.1 ' 59.1 
22:2 28.3 

26.7' 54 '.8 26.1 
11.1 50.4', 25.0 
11.1 "^0.9 3.3 









>^ 


61 .1- 


66.7 


"60.4 




.58.3 


21 .4 


42.1 


'44.4 


27.8 


25.8 


25.4 


^5.9 



Neighbor 


21.6 , 


27.0 


24.2 


^9 


54.8 


Other kids 


27.8 


27.0 


27.4 


24.4 


%B 


.Other person 


3.1 


1.1, 


2.^2 


4.4 


^.3. 




N = 



(97) (89) (186) (45) (46) 



(169) (355) 



Mother 
Father 
Sibling 
Other ' ■ 



53.6 
61.9- 
26.8 







_63^ 


.61.3 


2,0.5 


36.3 


4i.8- 


30,<8 


-30.1 


29*9 



Relative 


25.8 


20^6 


23.1 


' 21.6 ^ 


25.0 


28.1 


37.2- 


2^.,1 


26.1 




Teacl^r 


12.4 . 


/ 21.6 


17.1 


9.5 


14.5 


29,7 


28.2 


20.2 


^i8T9~~~~ 




Preacher 
Adult Friend- 


3./ 


.49 


. 4.0 


5.4 


^ 5.3 


6.3 


1.3 


4.5 


4.3 




Neighbor- 


17.5 


17.6 


. 17.6 


17.6 ' 


17.1 • 


26.6 


26.9 


21.9 


20.2 





Other kids' 57 . 1 .39 . 2 ^ 
Other person , i4.1 ■ ^.9 



38.2 , 

5.0,-- 



43.2 
1.4 



^.8 
5.9 



55.9 
6.3 



44.9 
2.6 



^0.4. , 39.5 



4.1 



M = 



(97) (102) (199) 



(.7^)' .(76) •(64) , (7&) (292)^-~T49r) 
'. ,K 



PeSccentages -fotal to more than lOO.OjS 
vrith whom he had talked. 



bec^^ respOT^dexiis were 'to indicate all person^ 



/ 



TABLE 5. EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATlbNS BX R'EsSmCE, HACsj AND SEX^ ' - 
PERCENTAGE DI-STRXBOTION BY EDUCATIONAL 'LEVEL ASPIRED TO, 196^AND' 1975 

' • . v^ Rural / ' . 



. / 



Urbane 



Ecbpa1;lonal White White Wl>ite ' White Black Black 

Level • Male Female Total M&.le gecale Male ' Pegiale Total /Total 





✓ 








-1969- 










8th Grade- 

. V 


3.1' 


2.2 


2.7 


■ 8.9 


0.0 


,''5.7 


. O.0» 




1^2 Y?ars 
Hi^" School 






5.8 


. 2.2 


... 2.2 


• o.b 


. 0.Q- . 




Trade School ^ 
' Not High 
• School 


1 .0 


0.0 . 




2.2 


qIo"- 


' 0.0 


\ '-0.0' 




• 

Finish High 
School ' 


17.5 


* 

6.8 


1-2.4 ' 


15.5 


15.0 


■ ■ 11,4 


' 9.5 ■ 




' Finish^ High «^ 
School. & Cjo 
Trade School 


• / 

6.2 


5.6 


5.9 


4.4 


s 

4.4 


8^.6 ■' 


4.8 




1-2 Years I' 
College^ . * 


9.5 


0.0 


4.8" 


* 

15.5 ■ 


- 6.5- 


' 17.1 


14.35 


• 


Finish College 58.8 


i 82^0 


69.9 ■ 


$5.7 ; 


75.9 


• 0"' '2 


"71.4 



3.6/ 5.1 



0.0^. " .2,5" 



"O.^--- * 0.6 



^ ■ 

ALL 


iop*.o 


■ i«p.o 


100.0 


100.0 


✓ 
100. 


ioo.q" . 




iQa.D 


■'■100.0^ 


N = ' ■ 

f 


■ ' (9?) 


(-89) 


(186) 


(45) 


■ (46)' 


'•(55r' 


' (42) 


• .(;68) 


(554)y 



'8th Grade 



-1975- 

7.5 . 2.9, ■ '5.1 • ^9.6- 
1-2' Years ■ / ' ' 

_ High Schpoi- 15. 5^.-- 1.0' - 7.1 

"^^ -V* -^^ 




EDUCATIONAL A^IEATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 

'• • -^"^^'-^-^ ^ * • ^ ■.■ • . f ^ 

^ 'The survey in,.bot^yeaxs asked al^o about the students* educational 
asfpirations and ^j^ectations,^ In I969 a majority 'of all the fifth and sixth 
graders^ intexriewed hoped to finish coU^age, although not all of them i'eally 
expected to. The greatest change overt the 6-year j^eriod again ."beetled among 
the 'boys, In»1975 less than a majority .of the rwral 1^hite"ma3,es and urbain 
'White males hoped to fini^ -college; ^d,of these, the-.irural boys had had the 
greater change in aspirations over the 6 years (^bie 5), Whereas, in 1969» 
'68^ of the rural males ho^ed to attend college for at least a year or .two; in' 
1975 only wanted to attend^ college and 3S% hoped to finish. There was 
also among this' group a major increase in the percentage who wanted to drop 
out before finishing high school—up from 7% in I969 to Zlfo in 1975-- and a. 
greater portion of rural boys wanted no mor? than high school completion or 
a liigh school diploma plus some vocational training (32^ in 1975 compared with 
Zk% in. 1969). : . 

. Ihe white urban boys alsb^showed-* a downward shift' in educational aspi- 
^rations^hut not, nearly so great as that of their rural 'counterparts^ A 

iority of these urban boya* still hoI^ed to go to college (69^ in I969 and 
63JS in 1^75X» but not all of these wanted to finish college (49JS in i975 
compared with 56^"ln-4969). There was no significant change in the percen- 
-tage pf urban wl^te youth who^would like to drop out bef bfe finishing high 
school (12.3^ in 1975 and 11^1^ in l^^^V^However, this is still a rather 
high percentage, .It wafe the highest percentage among all the groups in 1969' 
and was second only to the N^ral boys in 

On. the other hand,a st^ltngly large proportion of the 1975 sample o^ 
urban black' males indicated a desire to Jfinish ''college; Almost 90% hoped to. 
go college -and 70^ wanted to graduate. This was an, in^ease from 9Wo and 



led in, college, and the rural 



5755 in 1969. This .increase and the decrease ^moi^g the rural boys seem to 
reflect some awareness on thi ^.tudents* parf of just how much education i^ 
necessary for the occupations they would like to have*. The black males seem 
to realize that th?/rqad to ^ career in professional athletics is best travel- 
white t)oys seem to know that operating a truck ^ ^ 
does ^tei require much .formal bducation . . : ^ 

' The urfean white boys, however, showed an increased desi're to obtain _ 
.professional job^ybut de^realed ambitions to finish colle^p.. Although this 
&eeir's'cont:^.adictpry ,il&"Pjit;5 tl|e occupational and educational aspirations, of ^ 
this glN^p in fatter correl^^Q^^^^i^ desiadng professional 'jabs ^(tnd 5C^ 
hoiking to finish "colrege^__^^ie|o^i^^ of boys, rural white and, urban 

...jDjLack/ indicated much hig^er^^educ^ goals. 
(Compare Table 1 with Table 5,0 , ' ' 

The white girls, as;did tne white boys, had lower educational aspirations - 
in 1975 than they did in 1969. \ i2ighty-twp percent of the rural girls hoped 
to finish college in 1969, but dnly SSfo h0ed, to in 1975. Of the urban whi(te 
, girls,| 65^ in 1975 compared withW^^ln I969 hoped to complete college ed- 
ucation. Among both of these groups there was an increase in those who wanted 
,to drop out before c.oiTrt)leting high, school. Although the increase was only 



flight among the rural girls (up about 2 percentage points), it was more _ 
striking' among the urban white girl^ (l0.5^ in 1975 compaaLed with in 

1969). . • .tm . 

These lowered educational aspirations of the rura?l girls ^are difficult 
to aissess in view of their occupational desires. Why, for instance, should 
there. Ije an increkse in those desiring professional jobs (75% in 1969' and 
in 1975) but a decrease in those wanting to .finish college (82'/o in 1969 




and 6Qfo in 1975)? Although these 9hi>ldren were, probably aware of t^e education, 
necessary, for occupations such as physician, lawy'er, or veterinarian (all , 



-newly mentioned in 1975 )i they may well have been unaware of the education 
necessary to'Tje a sociaT worker or recjreational worker (also newly men:tioned 
in 1975) • 'Ihis might account for some pf the discrepancy,, It is also likel^ ^ 
that some of those mentioning nurse or teacher mi^t have meant nurse's aide, 
pra6tical nurse, or teacher's aide, for which less education is necessary, 

ihe cbrrelation between the occupational and educational aspirations of 
the urban white girls is more reasonable. The trend is downward in both 
spheres. However, both in^ 1975 and 1969 there was a discrepancy, with mbrer 
girls wanting professional gobs, than wanted to finish college, Ihis is the 
reverse of the situation among the. boys, where educational aims were higher 
than occupational goals, ^ * * 

Of all the groups in 1975 > the urban black, girls had the hi^est ed- ' 
ucational aspirations, Thr'e^ourths, of these students (75.^ hoped to 
-finish college. The percentago,$f^ir this grouiS^^in I969 was only^ slightly 
lower, These percentagejs^-ate highly consistant with occupational 

aspirations for this group— -76^^35? wanting professional jobs in 1975 and 
75«3^ hoping to. finish college; in I969 '73.8^ wanting to obtain a professional 
job and 7\J\%^ hoping to obtain college degree, . * . ^ . _ 

* N6t* only' did tlie urban black girls have the highest ed^icatiotjal.aspi-' 
rations in 1975 > they also had the highest expectations. That -is/ when /asked 
ho>yN|^ they thought they really would go in school, 60^ felt that they realiy 
would finish college. The black males and rur^ white girls had the next 
highest level of ^expectation in 1975 (53^ in each group expected to finish 
college). These rates wer^ up considerably from 1969^or thfe. black students 
and about the same for the rural girls (Table, 6). 

The black males showed the largest increase in educational ejqpectations — • 
up from 33^ in 19^9 to in 1975 in the proportion expecting to finish college 



TABLE 6. EDUCATIONAL EXl'ECTATIOKS BY RSStpENCB, RACE; AND^SES;' 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY EDUCATICaiAL LEVEL EXPECTED, I969 AIID 1975 



Educational 
Level 




Rural 








Urban 






Total 


White . 
IJal^ 


White 
Female 


Total 


White 
Male 


White 
Female 


Black 
Male 


Black ) 
Female 


Total 


> 

\ * 








-1969- 




* * 








SthyGrade 


3.1 


' 2.3' 


.2.7 


6.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 ■ 




2.3 




















■ / 


High School 


2.1 


5.7 


3.B 


6.7 


2.2 


.• 2.8 


0.6 


3.0 


3.4 










1 
























* 








School 




0.6. 


0.0 


4. -4 


0.0 


5.6 ' 


0.0 


2.4 


.1.1 


J*XiXXoLr nXf^l 




















School 


36.1 


, 27.3 


31.9 


22.2 


32.6 


19.4 


26.2 


25.4 


28.8 


Pini^ High . 




















School & Go 




















Trade School 




3.4 


4.3 


°2.2 ■ 


4.3 


8.3 


4.8 


4.7 


4.5 


1-2 Years 




< 










■* 






College 


11.2 


8.0 


9.7 


15.6 


19.6 


30.6 


21.4 


21.3 


15.3 


Finish College 


42.5 


53.3 


.47.6 


.42.2 


4'f.3» 


33.3 


i»7.6. 


41 .4: 


44.6, 


ALL 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 ■ 


100.0 


lOCO 


100.0 / 


100.0 ■ 


100.0 




(97) 


(88) 


(185) 


(45) - 

\ 


. .(46)-. 


• (36) ' 


(42) 

• 


(169) 


(354) 










-1975- 










- 


8th 'Grade 




2.9 


5.0 - 


• 8.2 ■ 


" 9.3 


3.1 - 




^6>2 




1-2^years ^ 
















^--^ 




High School- • 


-20.6 . 


' - 2.0 


11.1 


8.2' 


9.3 


3.1- 




■ 7.8 


Trade School, 




















Not Hgih 




















School 


1.0 




0.5 






, 0,0 


A A 

• 0.0 


A "2 

0.3 


A )\ 


Finish High^ 




















Sohool 


32.0 


28.4 


30.2 


28. s 




7.-8 


9.0 


t9.o 


23.5 


Finish High 




















School & Go 




















Trade School 


6.2' 


• .5.9^ 


6.0 


8.2 


. 2.7 


0.0. 


. 5.1 


4.1 


4.9 


1-2 Years 


















' College 


13.4 


7.9 


1076"' 


19.2 


12.0 


■ 32 .•8 , 


20,5" 


20.7 


16.6 


Finish College 


I9.6-. 


-..52.9 


36.6 


26.0 


37,4 


53.2 


60.3 


44.2 


4l.1 


ALL - — 


100.0 

(97) 


'lOCO^" 
■(1Q2) 


100.0 

(199) 


100.0 

^ (73) 


100.0 . 

(75) ' 


100.0 
(64) 


■100.0 

(78) ■ 


100.0 

(290) 


IQp.'O- , 
(489), 



J. 



(Tables 5 and 6)-- jUst they did in aspirations>**:^though mo&t of tha 

^^^^^ ^ '» 

black boys showed a substantial increase in the percentage r&a3Jy expecting 
to go to college, if not graduate {86?5 in 1975 conipared with '64?5 in x9^), 
655 expected to drop out of school before graduating firom higfi school. On 

expected to do this in I969. Ihe difference in aspirations and ?3qpectations 
for this group was not as great in 1975 as it had been in 1969» Six years . 
ago 57^ of the tlack males hoped to go to cpllege, but only '3!^ expected to 
go that far. The percetitages for 1975 were ^and 53f respectively* 

The spreeui between, aspirations and e:5>ectations was aJLso reduced for 
the black girls in 1975 At this time 75^ aspired to a^^jaSiege Education, 
and thojught they wpuld attain it-r- In .1969 > 71^ hopM to finish college, 



• ^ 

but only 43?? thought they_jiouidr*D so. The white rural girls, Vho. showed 




the same level of etilucatiorial expectations as the ^lack boys (53^ expected - 
to finish college in 1975) and the same level as meir I969 cpunterpart'sr^ 
also had a narrower spread between aspirations^d expectaiion-f-ihall^ be- 
cause these girls had much lower aspirations in/i975 than they did in 1969. 

All pf the pther groups,, the rural' white ^boys anti the urban white boys 
and girls, indicated lower educational expectations in 1975 than they did* 
in 1969t The white rural boys slxowed the ^eatest drop in expectations, 
from expepjing to finish college In I969 .to ,only 209? expecting to do so 
' in 1975* The urban white boys were down' from hZfo irri969-to Z(Sfo in 1975 and 
the urban white girls were down from ^l^.to yffoi The rural boys^sdsbriiad 
the. highest percentage expecting to drop but before finishing high school,/ 
23^, in^l975f compared with % in, 1969. ^^.^^r^ 

The urban white children indicated that many of them also expected to 
drop out. Nineteen percent of the girls^^aQd \(^o of" the boys expected to, do 
so, -In 1969. the highest percentage expecting to^?6p-4:^t of school was 
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among Vhi\e boys, -with .135^.^ Ttie urban white girls - showed a dra- 

matic increasfev^-n those expecting to drop out — \£p from 2JS in 1969 to 19^ in 
1975 (Table 6). 

Further exploring ^he drop-out problem i^as this question on the survey: ^ 
"Have you ever, talked with your ^parents about dropping out -before finishing 
high school?" , The:re was an increase in, all groups of those who "said they had 
talked with their parents about dropping out of school, but among the tirban 
blacks atiS''the'ui^^ white males the change was very small. — The percentage 
of >ui:ban, white girls wHo talfeed-about dropping out increased from 15^ in 196^ 
to 22fo in 19?5f and the rural white girls showed a still greater increase, 
from 7 to 13^, The largest increase occuzred. among the white- rural boys, 
with 32% of them in 1975 having talked with their parents about dropping out 
of, .school as opposed to 15$^ in 1969 (j^ble 7)# This increase is not surpris- 
ing in view of 'the great incrgasCin. the percentage of white rural boys who. 
indicatBdrtfiat"^^^ educational goal:is^in fact to drop out before high 
school completion (Table 5). ■ , ' 

In general, the trend .in percentages of students talking to th^f^^parerf 
abdut dropping out is in keeping with -^hat of students actuSlTy desiring to 

t. The whii^e rural girls are, however, the exception. There was 
little increase- 03t^^he -six-year period in/the ^number pf these students 
desiring to drop out, but^^the"^ talking about, dropping out almost 




doubled. 



* ?A follow-up survey in 1975 of this same 1969 group revealed that in 
fact o!f the Utban white males dropped out. Only 1^ of the urban, black 
males dropped o\!lt,*and the drop-out pprcentage for the urban white and ur- 
ban black girls was 52 and 2^ perceflt^, respectively. Forty percent of the 
^rural white boys dropped ^out as did 38^ of the* rural white females 
(uhp^blished data). , ^ 
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TABLE 7. EXTEKT OP JDISCUSSION Vn?rH PAREOTS ABOUT DROPPING QUT OFS.CHOOL: 

PE2lCEftelSBJ2ISTRIBUTION,_ 1 969 AND 1975 



Rural Urban 



i 

.Extent of 


White 


'White 




\fliite 


' White 


Black 


Black 






Discussion 




■ Female 


•Total 


. Male • 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Total 










-1969- 


0 

- ^ 










A Lot- 


4.2 


1.1 


2.7 


2.2 


0.0 


2.8 


7.1 


3.0 


2.8 


A Little : 


11.5 


5.6 


8.6 


17.8 ■ 


15.2 


11 .1 


2.4 


11.8 ' 


^ 10.2 


None 


8.4.5 ' 


95.5 


^88.7 ' 


80.0 


84.8 


86.1 


90.5 


85.2 


87.0 


TOTAL . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ioo;o . 


'100.0 


100.0 




(97) 




(186) 


(45) 


(46) 


(56) 


(42) 


(169) 


(355) 










• -1975- 












A Lot 


17.7 ■ 


1.0 , 


9.1 


.8.1 


7.9 


4.7 


1.3 


5:5 , 


^6.9 


A Little 


14.6^ 


11.8 


• 13.1 


15.5 


•I4f5 


10.9 


9.0 ' 


12.0 


12.4 


None 


67.7 


87.2 


77.8 


78^4 ' 


77.6 


84.4 


89.7 


' 82.5 


'80.7 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


loc'^o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100, p 


iT = 


(96) 


(102) 


(198) 


(74) ■ 


(76) 


(64) ■ 


(78) . 


(29^) 


(490) 
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TABLE 8.. PAREl'frS' EDUCATIONAL GOALS FOR THEIR CHILDREN, 
AS PERCEIVED B!f THE CHILDREN: PERC^AGE DISTRIBUTION, I969 AND 1975 



Rural JJrb&n 



Educational 
Goal 


White 
Male 


White 
Female 


Total 


v/hite. 
Mgile ' 


Whit'e"- 
Pemale 


Black 
Male 


Black 
Female 


Total 


Total 










- 1 yoy- 












^th Grade 


O.p 


1.1 


0.5 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.6 


1-2 Years 

. High School 


0.0 


1.1 


0.5 


• 0..0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4. 


0,6 


0.6 


Trade School, 
Not High 
• School 


0.0 " 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


SB 

0.0 


2.4 


6.6 


0.5 


Finish" High 
School 


11.3 


11.4 


11.4 


15.6 


17.4 


15.9 


16.7 


16.0 


15.6 


Finish High • 
School & Go 
TradevSchool 


1.1 . 


2.5 


1.7 


. 0.0 


2.2 


• 

2.8 


0.0 


1.2 


1.4 • 


1-2' •Years 
.College 


7.2 


5.4 


5.4 


, 4.4 


' -8.7" 


15.9 


« 

4.8 


■7.7 


6;5 


-Finish College 8o.4 


-80.7 


80.5 


77.8 , 


71*7 


69.4 


75.7 


75.5 


77.0 . 


ALL 


100.0 


100.0-. 


"100 0 


100*0 


100,0 




100.0 ' 


100.0 t 


100.0 


N = 


(97) _ 


(88)' ^ 


(185) 




.(46) 


(36) 


(42) 


(169) 


C55't) ' 

^ - 










' -7 f 












8th Grade 


0.0 


1.0 " 


■ 0,5 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


' 0.5 


0.4 


1-2 Years 
High School 


0.0 


0.0; 


'""0.0 


0.0 


5.9 


' o.-o 


- 6-.-0. . 


1.0 


0.6 


Trade School, 
Not High 
" School 


1.0 


0.0 


• 

0.5 


1.5' 


c 

0.0 ., 


0.0 J 


0.0 . 


0.5 


■0.4 


Finish High , 
'' Schopl 


53.0 


21.5 


27.2 


25.0 


15.8 


0.0 


/. 6.4 


11.6 


17.9 


Rinish High 
.'School & Go 
' Tr^de School 


5.1 


2.0 


■' 2.5 


4.1 


0.0 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


2.0 


1-2 Years 
College 


5.1 


. 2.0 


2.5 


5.4 


6.6 


9.4 


1,0.5 


7.9 


5.8 


Finish College 59.8 


75.5 


66.8 


64.9 


75.7 " 


' ^89.0 


82.0 ,. 




12.9 


ICLL 


100.0 


•100.0 


too.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 • 


100.0 


Nt . 


(97) . 


(102) ' 


(199) 


(74). 


(76), 


(64) 


C78) 


(292) 


(491) ■ 
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• INFLUEHGES ON EDUCATIONAL GOALS 



/ 



Tlie students were also given the opportunity to evaluate their parents' 
desires about how far they should go in school. Ihere was little change over 
the years in how ^lany thought that their parents wanted them to drop-out of 
school, but significant changes oqcurred"' among the urban black boys'^'Qd- the 
rural white boys in how manj^ thou^t; their parents wanted them to 'finish ') 
college. Whereas 80^ of the rural boys in 1969 thought their paren^^^nted 
them to finish college, only 60^ thought so in 1975. There was a corres- 
ponding increase from' X]% who thought their parents just wanted them to 
finish high school in 1969 tcT 33^- in 1975. It is interesting that although 
32^ of these boys in 1975 had talked with their parents about dropping out 
before completing high school (Table ?)> .none of them perceived this as a 

parental goal for themselves (T^ble 8), 

' . / ' ■ " , 

Just as^6 education4l. goals of black boys were higher in 1975 than 

in 1969 1 so were their perceptions of parental goalsi Seventy 

those boys in I969 thought their parents wanted them, to finisK^ollege, 

thought ^o in 1975. "Ihe black girls" alsojiidicated higher parental aims, 

up from 7^% to 82^ (Table S). 

. The percentages for the ur^an white girls remained the same, but fewer 

of the rural white girls and the urban white Ijoys in 1975 ^thought their 

/ . ' . . 

parents desired a college education for them and more thought their parents 
would be content if they conrplated* high school. 

This downward trend in perceived parental goals is revealed further in\ 
responses to th'e q^uestion| "How do your parents feel about your finishing 
high school?" The rural white girls ^were the only groups in which percent- 
ages remained about the same. A little over half of these giipls in both 
years felt that their parents would insist on theif' finishing high school. 



TABIiE 9 . PARENTS' FEBiDiJB ABOOT THEIB CHU^) FINISHING HIGH) SCHOOL 
AS PERCEIVED ECf THE CHXLD: PERCENTABE Dli^TRIBUTION," 1969 AM) 1975' 

^ — 'A-^ ; 



Rural 



Urban 



Parents V 
Peeling 


White 
Male 


• White 
Female 


Total 


White. 
Male 


• White 
PeiTiale 


Black 
Male 


Black 


Total 


Tctal 




V 


















Insist I 




















Finish ""^ 


55.7 ' 


55.9. 


54.8 


- .48.9 


54.3 


52.8 


48.8 ' 


. 51.2 


53.0 


Rather I 
















» . * • 




Finish 


4.1.2 ■ 


'42.7'" 


41.^ 


48.9- 


45.7 


■ 44.4 


48:8 




V^.5' 


Bpn^t Care 


2.1 - 


0.0 




- 0.0 


o.d'. 


2:8 ' 




0.6 


\o.8 , 


Rather.4 Not 










•* 










Finish ' - 




' 1 .1 


1 1 


0 n 




n n •; 
^•U / 








* Won't Trfa-fc-^^ 






















0,0 ' 




1 ji , 






0.0 








ALL. 


100.0 


•fo'o.o_ 


100.0 


'lOO.'O 


— 

100.0 


100.0 


T'Dp.O . 


100.0" 


ioo.d" 




(97) 


(89) 


(186) 

t 


' (45) 


(46) 


(36) 


(41) . 


(168) 


(354) 






/ 
















' Insist I 


















- 


Finish 




/52.9 


, 47.^ 


57.8- 


44.8 , 


42.2 


37^1 


40.4 


43.2 


Rather I* 










* 










Finish 


52.6 


46.1 


49.2 


' 55.4' 


53.'9 - 


' 5V8 


59.0 


" 56.5 


53.6 


^on't^Care 


■ 3.1 


0.0' 


1.^ 


4.T 


* .0.0 


0.0 


. 2.6 , 


■ 1.7 


"1.6 ; 


.father I JJot- 




















:\ Finish *^ 


5.1 


1.0 . 


2»1 


2.7. 




0.0 

• 


1.3 


■1.4 


' 1-.6 ■ 


111' 


■ 100.0 

(97) 


100.0 

(102) ' 

X 


100.0 
(19?) 


100.0 . 
(74) 


ioo;o 
• (75)" 


100.0_ 


100.6 

(78) 


100. 

(292) 


-100. a 
(491) 



^^is category is omitted on t>ie> 1975 distribution becaxi^e no child in 1975 responded 
to this choice. ^ - . < " , 



' * v. 
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In all other groups less than h^lf thought so in 1975 1 but closer to half 
or more thought so in 1969 • •Except for the rural white girls, *there was a 
larger percer^tage in 1975 who- thought their parents would rather they complet 
their^high school educatiotj but not insist upon it, ranging from 53 to 59^ 

in 1975'and'4l to k9% in 1969. (Table 9). . ' • 

* ** * ■ . ' ' • 

There,'*is an apparent contradiction in perceived parental goats; among 
»*,* * , ' . • .* 

the black children/ One-' might., expect that children who tHbught that their* 
parents wanted" them to •finish college trotkLd also feel that- their parents 
would at least require them to complete a high' school education. This is 
not the case, for fewer black childa^en thought their parents would insist 
on a high school education in 1975 "than did in 19^69 (down from' $Jfo for tjie 

boys and for the girls in I969 to' and 3 7;°, - respectively (Table 9). 

A ^ 

\^ At the same tinve, 89?^ of the black boys ^nd 82% of the black girls felt 

^ their parents wanted them to finish college, compared with 69 and 7^^ in 

1975 (Tkble 8)* It is probable that the 'children are Tiere discriminating 

' between the perceived desires of their parents and th^ perceived pressure 

that the paorents would ajpply^ which are, of course, not . necessarily 

•correlated* r - , . ^ ' * " ^ " 

The survey also sdu^t to determine how much and to whom the chil'dren 

talked.aboutrtheir educational goals. There was not much change in the 

responses to this question from 1969 to 1975 (Table 10,). In both' years 

_ ' " ^. • , 

a larg^e majprity (more than 75^ each group) s^d "they talked with their 

mothers about how far' they sho^ild go in school » Mother ^as the pe;rson most 

C>ften consulied'by the children in each group but she was consulted by some- 




TABLE 10^ PE31S0NS/Wrm WHOM CHUDREW SAY THEY" TALKED ABOUT 
EDUCATIONAL GOALS I'/TPESPENTAGE, WHO NAMED EACH T^PE OP mSON/1969 AND 1975 




-Rural 



Urban 



Person . 
Talked^ With ^ 




White . White 

Female Total Male 



White BlapZ 



Female IVIai 



acK 
le- 




Other*' ' • > 
Relative 

Teaeher 

Preacher 

Adult Friend* 
or Neighbor 

Other Kids 

Other Person 









-1969- 








oy* / 






op*" 








70.1 


.6^1.0 


. -67.2 


62.2^ 


63^ 


61.1 


. 40.5 

♦ 


-22.7* 


• -27.0 


24.7' 

~ - • 


62.2 


/76.1 


77.8 


66.7 


16. 5 


21.3 


;-l8.8 


/ 

33.3/ 


37.0 


"22.2 


31.0 


20.6 . 


2if.7 


22*. 6 . 


. 33.3 


'30.4 


27.8 




3.1 


1.1 


'2.2 


6.7 


8.7 ~ 


8.3/ 


4.8 



Black ^ 
PeiDale Total 



Total 



9.3/' 12.^ 
^ 12.4 
' 0.0- 



io;3 

/ 



2.f 



10,. 8 
10.8 
1.i 



28.9 
17.8 
0.0 




/ 

/' 

/' 


(97)- 


(89) 


(186) 


(45)/ 


(4^) . 


'(36) 


(42) 


(169) 


(355) 










-1975- ' 












Mother 


77.3 


■ 82.4 


-- 79.9 


82.4 


77.6 




'75. 6^ 


, 79.8 


_ 79.8 


Father , ' 


72.2 


62.7 


67.3 


52.7 


44.7- ' 


50.0 


'46.2 ■ 


48.3 


56.0 


> 

Sibling 


29.9 


32.4 ■ 


31.2 


27.0 


34.2' 


<-26.6 


24.4; 


28.1 


' 29.3 


Other . ^ 




















Relative' 


25.8 


?7.5 


26.6' 


20.3 


19.7" 

/ ■;, 


32.8 

•* 


•29o 


. 25.3. 


25.9 


Tep^cher 


21 .-6 


„21.6 


21.6 


10.8 ' 


' 17.1 


23.. 4 


23.1. 


18.5 


19.8 


Preacher 


1.0 


3.9 • 


• 2..5 


J. 


••1,3 


6.3 


1.3 


2,4 


' 2.4* 


Adult Friend 




















^ or ISteighbor 


11.3 


' 15.7 ' 


13.6 


12(2 


'15,8 


■ 20-;^ 


12.8 


' 15.1 


' 14.5' 


Oth^r kida 


20.6 


/'23.5 


22.1 ' 


^§0.3 


22.^ 


15.6 


14.1 , 


18:2 


.19.8 


Other Person 


. 3./ 


4.9- 


•4.0 


0.0 


■ 3.9 


6.3 


2.6 


3.:i 


. 






(10S) 


(199) 


.(74) 


•;(76) ■ 


■•;(64)^ , 


(7^)" 


. ($92) 


•(^91) 



Percentages tota3/^ more thoii 100.0^ because respondents were to in^iicate, all,'persons 
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with whbtn he /had talked. 
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groups this repre§e^*ed a substantial increase. Fathers also ranked second 
in 1965.-f(Scthe^ural girls and boys, and ,were tied fo3^ second place with 

^ » 

brot{i|rs^ahd sisters among white urban males, Fdr the other groups*, urban 

black ^"boys and girls and urban white ""girls, a brdther or sister -ranked sec- 

. / - ' ' ' 

ond^nd fathers third in 19o9i ^ 7"^^ • 

Among the urban groups jbfiere was a^dramatic decrease in t^je^tiumter ^f^^ 




children 'who talked with / sibling, but li«ie change a.mon^ the-^lniral grbtips. 
Other changes^ occurred/in the percentage^ /Consulting other'^relatives, with a ^ 
slight increase.am^ng the rural girls ai)i boys and an 4ven great'er increase 




, among the black yUrban boys, Theourban white Jboys and girls and the black 
girls indicaj/ed that fewer of then/con suited other relatives in 1975 than 
in 1969. 

^ The/ greatest change among th^ rural group was in the^percentag^^'ta^king 
w^th %ther kids" about^'how far t© go in school, percentage of boys talking^ 

to their l>el^s vf^!? ,UP"from 10^ in 1969 to in 1975 1 and the figures for the, 
J girls was up from 1^ to 24/5, This is similar to the increased peer group 
interaction that was noted in reported consultation about occupational goals* 
It is surprising that this large increase was not noted among the urban^ 
children. Percentages^ here were higher, but effe^tiyely remained about ^ 

same (Table lO)/ ' -/ 

V ' 

The^percent*age in each group talkdrig to /teachers about theij^^ducational 
goals declined between the two years from ZQ tjy^S^o in ^1969/€(nd to around 
Z(ffo in 1975f This decline w^s^^^^er^mong white ^urb^rf boys and girls. 
On the whole and for ^b&jf^c^r'^^^ w^jer much more li^ly to have 

talked wi^^^^^tne^^^^bo^^ edijcatioijial. ^oals than about their occupa- 
• tional' ainjs (Tafiles^O and ^), 



CONCLUSIOHS " 




Comparison of* the 1969 and 1975 survey 4ata indicates a -f ew diatinci 

■ " • '7 / r 

- and clear::y2u%-chan"ge£ii iFhese changes/ occurred mainly in the occupational 
^ and edtic^Monal goals of whit^ rural: boys arjd. black urt^ boysij. Black i^ban 
boys projected^an/1975 niuch highe^e^^^pareef and educatlij^l goals for themselves 
:than did the/coinparable cohor.t'^J^ 1^62. Mhite rural boys, ' on the other. hand, 
projected jimch lower goa^ls^- 1975, and the change in goals for white- urban' ' 
boys presented ^ mixed^picftureg The result of thes.e changes j^as that in 1975* 
the god^ls of black, "bo^s were much higher than those white boys. V/e have 



f^ered some tentative explanations for these trends but the reasons "should 

■ , y ■ -.v ■ ■ , ■ 

-be" explored fl;z4her'in additional research, 

Theresas much l€|ss change among the girls, although there is evidence 
of a sli^t .shif t toward a wider range, of qareer choices^ In 1975 gi^l^ 
sjfeiir/projected higher educational and occupational .status I'evels than did 




boys-. 



Both surveys indicated that children of this age do not discriminate 
much between occupational aspirations and expectations, tending to respond 
similarly to both questions,. They seem to differentiate somewhat more between 
aspirations and expectations Tfith reference to educational gtfals but the cor- 



respondence between their educaxioha], and occupational goals is not great 



enough to indicate full awareness of th^ link J^etween /Education yand' oc 



cupationcv3^ attainment . ' 

Parental advice was^^sought much more often than advioi&, from any other 

/ 

group, concerning both occupation^r'^nd educational go^^.* Mathers were 
most often consulted,, especi-ally .about education^ H^5;jetrer, pver the 6/^ear 
period there seemed to be an increase in peer-0?oup* interaction relating 
to goals. Teachers did* not rank veqjy high among those from whom/advice 
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Has sought in either year, and as 'sources of educational' advice they declined ' 
. over J^e six years, especially among urban whites. 



, t 
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